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ABSTRACT 

Characteristics and reading performance of students 
who have a dominant language other than English are examined and 
compared with those of English-dominant students, based on the 
results 1979-1980 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(reading and literature). Responses were obtained from 9-year-olds, 
13-year-olds, and 17-year-olds. The exercises probed students* 
comprehension of simple words as well as such complex features of 
text as mood, tone, and character. It was fo^nd that students from 
homes in which a language other than English was often spoken (OL) 
generally performed below students for whom English was the dominant 
language (EL) In general, OL students attending advantaged-urban and 
private schools, those coming from homes with many reading resources, 
and (except at age 9) those who have a parent with post-high school 
education performed near, at, or above national levels. OL students 
attending disadvantaged-urban schools, those coming from homes with 
few reading resources, and those whose parents had not completed high 
school performed considerably below their more advantaged peers. 
While OL 17-year-olds performed about a percentage point below the 
nation and 5 percentage points below white students for whom English 
was the dominant language, black OL 17-year-olds performed 26 points 
below the nation and 14 points below black EL students. In addition, 
Hispanic OL 17-year-olds performed 9 percentage points below the 
nation, just as Hispanic EL students do. Findings are also considered 
in relation to region of the country, type and size of community, 
four achievement ranges, kindergarten attendance, television 
watching, time spent on homework, and reading, sex, and 
race/ethnicity. Primary type of information provided by report: 
Results (Race) (Selective). (SW) 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress is an education 
research project mandated by Congress to collect and report data, 
over time, on the performance of young Americans in various 
learning areas. National Assessment makes available information 
on assessment procedures and mater ials to state and local 
education agencies and others. 

The work upon which this publ ication is based was performed 
pursuant to Contract No. OEC-0-74-0506 of the National Center for 
Education Statistics and the National Institute of Education. It 
does not, however , necessar ily reflect* the views of those 
agehcies. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



• Students from homes in which a language other than Eng lish is 
often spoken (OL students) generally performed below students 
for whom English is the dominant language (EL students) on the 
1979-80 national read ing assessment. 

• Language dominance has different effects for people in 
different schools and socioeconomic strata . In general, OL 
students attending advantaged-urban and private schools, those 
coming from homes with many reading resources and (except at 
age 9) those who have a parent with post high school education 
performed near, at or above national levels. OL students 
attending disadvantaged-urban schools, those coming frdm homes 
with few reading resources and those whose parents have not 
completed high school performed considerably below their more 
advantaged peers. 

• Language dominance has different effects for people of 
different ethnic/cultural backgrounds. White OL 17-year-olds 
perform about a percentage point below the nation and 5 
percentage points below white students for whom English is the 
dominant language. Black OL 17-year-olds perform 26 points 
below the nation and 14 points below black EL students. And 
Hispanic OL 17-year-olds perform 9 percentage points below the 
nation, just as Hispanic EL students do. 

• OL students are not evenly distributed throughout the country 
or in various schools or population groups. For example, they 
are undecrepresented among whites or in the Central region or 
among students attending the modal grade for their age. They 
are overrepr esented among Hispanos or in the Northeast and West 
or among students who are a year below the modal grade for 
their age. 

• While many other-language-dominant students —lire Hispanos, 
Hispanos are by no means the only OL students in the schools, 
and Spanish is by no means the only language spoken by OL 
students. 
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BACKGROUND 



Pocua of This Paper 

Major results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress's 1979-80 assessment of students' performance in reading- 
and literature have been reported in Thre6 National Assessments of 
Reading (NAEP , 1981c) ; Reading , Thinking and Writing (NAEP , 
1981b) ; Reading Comprehension of American Youth (NAEP , 1982a) ; and 
•The Performance of Hispanic Students in Two National Assessments 
of Reading" (NAEP , 1982b). This paper examines the 1979-80 
assessment data base with a focus upon students who indicated that 
a language other than English is often spoken in their homes. 

This analysis has two main purposes: to contribute to th6 
national need for information about this important group of 
students and to provide further insight into previously published 
NAEP information. In addressing the first purpose, we recognize 
that there are many sources of information about bilingual and 
multilingual young people that should be consulted along with NAEP 
data in the course of developing policy. The NAEP survey was not 
designed ^expl icitly to study this particular topic, so it Will not 
address all of the concerns and issues about which policy makers 
need information. The NAEP data base is, however, an important, 
unique source of national and regional data tha^t c\n extend our 
understanding of this group of students. \ 

The second purpose of this paper is to underscore a simple 
point about NAEP data that is too often lost in discussions about 
mean levels of performance and mean changes in achievement: all 
aggregations of data tend to obscure the large ranges of 
performance that lie behind them. To say that the mean performance 
level of blacks or males or inner-city youngsters is below the 
national level is not to say that all blacks, males or inner-city 
students perform below the national level. Many such students 
excel, just as many students in "advantaged" categories are facing 
frustration and failure every school day. The analysis presented 
in this paper reminds us of this fact by demonstrating not only 
that wi thin each of the conventional NAEP reporting categories 
there is a wide range of achievement, but also that a strong 
contributor to that range is the degree to which students are 
exposed to English, the language in which almost all instruction 
in the United States takes place. Furthermore, the data indicate 
that *other-language-dominant" students themselves span a 
considerable performance range. For some of them, coming from a 
home in which a non-English language is often spoken appears to 
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have little or no effect upon their reading performance. For 
others, the effects of a non-English language home environment 
seem to be negative and inextricably entwined with th6 effects of 
being in a group thair~tfs economically disadvantaged and sometimes 
discriminated against. /V 



The Data Base and Its Limitations 

This paper is based upon information gathered in the 1979-80 
national read ing and literature Assessment, the technical details 
of which are explained in NaEP report ll-RL-40, Procedural 
Handbook: 1979-80 Reading and \ Li t erature Assessment (1981a) . 
Readers are referred to that report for further detail than will 
be presented here. f 

This paper is based upon the responses of\ 21,208 9-year-olds, 
30,488 13-year-olds and 25,551 17-year-olds (in school only) to a' 
number of questions about their backgrounds and to a wide range of 
exercises probing their reading comprehension skills and 
attitudes. 

Nine-year-olds responded to 130 reading comprehension 
exercises, 13-year-olds were given 156, and 17-year-olds were 
given 122. The t^en^lng materials upon which the exercises were 
based ran the gai<^r from short, simple expository passages to 
stories and poems. The exercises probed students' comprehension of 
the simplest words as well as of such complex features of text as 
mood, tfone and character. 

/ Two background questions formed the primary categories upon 
Which this analysis rests. The first asked, "Is English the 
language spoken most often in your home? (yes or no) y " ^The second 
asked, "Is a language other than English spoken in your home? 
(often, sometimes, never) ." Students who answered "oftfcn" to the 
second question were classified as "other language dominant" (OL) 
students. This is not to say that they, themselves, rely 
primarily on another language, though some of them undoubtedly did 
at one time; it is simply to say that they come froitj homes in 
which some language other than English is often spoken. 

Students who answered "yes" to the first question and 
'"sometimes" to the second question were classified as 
"shared- language" (SL) students. And students who answered "yes" 
to the first question and "never" to the second question were 
class ified as "Engl ish language dominant" (EL) students. 

Students who contradicted themselves in answering the two 
questions were excluded from the .analysis. About 20% of the 
9-year-olds, 10% of the 13-year-olds and 3% of the 17-year-olds 
were excluded . In general , these excluded students had a very low 
performance mean, indicating that they may have had difficulty 
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understanding the questions. Also, the word "English" refers to 
several different things and may have confused some students. Some 
of the excluded students may have been OL students. 

This paper, describes the characteristics and reading 
performance of othex-language-dominant students and contrasts them 
with English-dominant students. Very little attention will be paid 
to the shared-language students in the text, but the tables 
present information about that group as well. 

la addition to being categorized in one of the above groups, 
students were also categorized according to their membership u\ a 
number of other NAEP reporting groups: race/ ethnic group, region 
of the country 1 ived in, sex, type of community student ' s school 
serves, size of community school is in, grade, parents' levels of 
education, achievement qudrtile, public or private school, racial 
composition of school, kindergarten attendance and number of 
certain educational resources in the rame. All of these categories 
are defined in Appendix Ar. Some of the categories are based upon 
"self-report* data and readers should keep in mind the fact that 
students, especially 9-year-olds, do not always know such things 
as their parents' levels of education. 

Details about the stratified multistage national sample of 
students upon which groups and the findings are based appear in 
the Procedural Handbook mentioned earlier. Students who speak or 
read no English are excluded from national assessments because 
they are unable to understand assessment materials. Consequently, 
the students described in this paper all have some f ac il i tyyl th 
English, whatever language might dominate in the fiomeT~ the 
17-year-olds included in this assessment were only those attending 
school . 
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CHAPTER 1 

Characteristics of Other-Language-Dominant 
Students Across Population Groups 

Table B-l in the appendix and the subparts of it reproduced 
in this chapter present the percentages of OL, SL and EL students 
across a number of groups, OL students are those who said a 
language other than English is often spoken in their homes; SL 
students said another language is sometimes spoken in their homes; 
and EL students are those who said that English is the only 
language spoken at home. Some major points arising out of these 
data follow. See Appendix A for definitions of groups. 

e Among 17-year-olds, 43% of the OL students are Hispanic, 
34% are white, 6% are black, 6% are Asian, 2% are American 
Indian and 7% come from other ethnic groups. In contrast, 
82% of the EL students are white, 11% are black, 3% are 
Hispanic ar^d 2% are in other ethnic groups. 



TUT 



Ant 9 Aqt 13 Age 17 

i\ l EL i OL 1 i SL iiL jOL Ul III 



Ract 

American Indian 



2.1 1.8 1.2 
5.5 1.1 0.2 

Black* 16.4 12.7 10.3 fl.9 12.8 12.2 6.1 9.6 10.6 



Asian _ 



Othtr 
Ho rtsponst 



71*0 79 . 4 88.1 52 . 8 79.0 87.0 3 3.7 66.4 82.0 

"3.0 14.4 2.8 

6.3 3.3 1.7 

2.9 2.3 1.5 



Hispanic* 9.9 6. 1 1.4 28.3 6.4 0.6 43.0 14.4 2.8 

rt^I- 2.8 1.8 2.3 5.0 1.3 0.3 6.3 3.3 1.7 



♦5«v«nt«*n-u«or-«J Id itudsnts idsntifUd thsir sihnio backgrounds thsmsslvss; 2- and 13- 
y mar-olds vmrm aggrmgafd in only thrms oatsgoriss unit*, bUok and Hispano) band upon 
thm cudgmsnt of thm psrsons who administmrmd ths asssssmsnts. Sxpsrisnes hat tstab Mhsd 
that undmr thm** oircumtancss, soms Hispanos will bs olasssd a* whxtss or biaaks, tn/uit- 
ing thoss oatsgoriss and understating thm numbsr of Hspanos. Th* psrosntagss Ustsd at 
ags I? arm thm bmmt sstitmtss of sthnic brmakdoun jm havm and probably rmfimct a roughly 
similar breakdown at thm othmr agss. 

Sstimtss of Asians and Amsrioan Indians arm pas sd on a small numtsr of rsspenamnts and 
should not bm takmn as dmfinitivm national figurss. 



Seventeen-year-old OL students are dramatically 
over represented in the West and Northeast . Nine- and 
13-year-old OL students are somewhat more evenly dispersed 
around the country , but they are still more heavily 
concentrated in the West than in- other regions. 



A gt 9 Aqt 13 Age U J , , 

^rthitst .19.2 2 5.0 2 3.0 24.6 25 . 7 22.9 30.5 22 . 8 21.4 

SouthMst 26.4 22.8 24.2 24.0 20 . 6 26.3 16.6 20 . 7 24.0 

SnSll 24 0 24.5 27.3 18.6 27.2 26.9 14.0 28.5 29.5 

S»t 30.4 27.7 25.4 32,8 26.5 23.9 39.0 28.0 25.0 



Students from other- language-dominant homes are more 
heavily concentrated in d is^dvantaged-ur ban schools, 
especially at age 17 . One- fourth of them are in such 
schools at ag^ 17 r whereas onlyJ8% of the EL students are. 
At the other two ages, twice as many OL students as EL 
students are in d isadva/rCaged-urban schools . Roughly the 
same proportions of Ot/ and EL students — 10-13% — are 
attending advantaged-u^ban schools . 

Aqt 9 Age 13 Age 17 

! ol ; q l iik ok Til iik is Til tik 

Typ. of canity ^ ^ ? g ^ M ^ M 

01s.dv.nt.9td urt.n 8.7 6.6 4.6 13.9 8.0 6.9 24.5 10.3 8.0 

Adv.nt.oad urb.n 10.3 12.6 12.6 11.8 14.5 11.2 10.9 13.1 12.4 

0th tr ^ 72.5 70.6 73.6 66.2 69.6 71.4 57.9 68.3 71.2 
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Students from other-language-dominant homes are much more 
likely than others to be a grade behind their age cohorts. 
At ac)e 9, almost one-third of them are below modal grade, 
compared with about one-fifth of the EL students. Among 
13-year-olds, 28% are below, compared to 23% of the EL 
students; and among 17-year-olds, 20% are below, compared 
with 11% of the EL students. 

Aob 9 Age 13 Age 17 

; OL T SL i ET », flL Til t EC H Sk SI 

6rt ? B btl2 1 »dil 31.6 24.2 19. 3 2 7.6 2 5 . 2 23.2 20.1 13.1 11.1 

Modal gradt 66.2 73.3 79.5 65.2 71.6 74,6 65.3 76.3 78.5 

Othtr 2-2 2.0 1.2 7.1 3.2 2.2 fi U.5 10.6 10.4 



At age 17 , OL and EL students are not d 1st r ibuted across 
various sizes of communities in , the same way. Thirty 
percent of the OL students are in big cities compared with 
16% of the EL students. Forty-si:< percent of the EL 
students are in small places while only 29% of the OL 
students attend schools there • 



1 1 



S1l £2 f H C ST 1ty 219 19.2 "l** 27.6 17.2 14.2 29.8 17.1 16.4 

gg? -figfraSS Mil H;I 



Over twice as many teenaged OL students as EL students 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school . 
At the other end of the pa rental -education scale , only 
about two-thirds As many OL teenagers- report that at least 
one parent had post high school education, 0 




fU «tSSSr^U^l\.y 4.5 4 4 20 7 Lyfi 26 | 12 7 11.0 

Gr»du»t«d high school ,14/ 12.8 17.9 21.2 ~*3^- 28.7 25.9 ZB.Q 31.8 

RSa S!& «" «:? " »•> 1 » : 5 : * : 5 I 

Unknot 25.0 22.0 21.9 14.5 8.1 7.0 8.6 2.7 2.5 



t each age, more OL than EL Students are in the lowest 
chievement quartile. Fewer OL students than EL students 
are in the highest achievement class. Nevertheless, it is 
important to note thit for OL students 14% of /the 
9-yeeWolds , 16% of ihe 13-year-olds and 13% of vthe 
17-year-olds are in the highest achievement class in spit^ 
of the fact that they come from homes in which English is 
not the dominant language. 

ACh L^t ntCU " 33^ 21.0 11.3 38.3 23.6 17.4 38.5 26.0 21.9 

M1« U-1ow,t Si. 23.8 22.6 26.3 24.2 25.7 23.7 24. .7 £ 

H1ddlt-Mgh.«t 21.2 25.4 31.6 19.1 25.0 28.2 9.4 25.5 ,6.0 

^H1ght«t ( 13.9 29 . 3 34.6 15 . 3 2 7.2 28.5 1 8 . 4 «-4. t .6.5 

Two to three times as many teenaged OL students as EL 
students are attending schools that are heavily minority 
in their racial composition? Twenty-three percent of the 
9-year-olds are in such schools, as are 33% of the 
13-year-olds and 34% of the 17-year-olds. 



^IvlTm^SX 22.6 17.4 13.8 37.8 19.0 15.1 33.6 15.0 10.8 

Sly white 77.4 82.6 86.2 62.2 81.0 84.9 66.4 85.0 89.2 



•^Soraetfhat more OL 9-year-olds than EL students — 16% 
^ompared with 10% — have not attended kindergarten. 



- Age 9 
TJE — i ll t EL 



Kindergarten 

.Ye* 83.7 87.5 90.0 

No 16.0 12.1 9.8 



• Higher-than-average proportions of OL students live in 
homes that are low in reading resources such as books, 
newspapers, magazines or encyclopedias: 35% at age 9, 27% 
at age 13 and 23% at age 17. These percentages for 
teenagers are' twice the comparable percentages for 

• English-dominant teenagers, 

<« 

• Although 29-44% of the OL students live in homes with all 
the above -reading resources, 38-64% of the EL students 
live in such homes, , 

Age 9 Age " 13 ^ Age 17 ' 

i OL ill SIT s ol % sl Or % oL tsL HT 

. Reading resources in home „ m m 

Less than 3 35. 4 26.0 25.1 27.4 14.8 13.9 28.0 11.3 11.5 

3 ' 35.4 34.5 36.5 30.2 26.8 28.2 28.1 23.1 24.2 

4 29.2 39.4 38.4 42.4 58.4 57.9 43.9 65.6 64.3 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Reading Performance of 
Other-Language-Dominant Students 



Since the language of instruction in American schools is 
English, it is no surprise that young people who hear and practice 
English at home as well as at school have an advantage over those 
who do not. The National Assessment reading results confirm this, 
as do many other tests and observations. But having another 
language dominate at home is not an absolute disadvantage, for 
somej_JOL students from certain backgrounds and in certain kinds of 
schools are much better readers than others and even better 
readers than many students from English-dominant homes. It appears 
that it is the association of bi- or -multilingual ism with a host 
of other socioeconomic, cultural and demographic factors that 
determines the degree to which being from an OL home will be an 
educational disadvantage. 

Table B-2 in the appendix and its subparts in this chapter 
present the reading performance results for OL, SL and EL students 
in various groups, relative to the performance of their age group 
as a whole. For example, the -mean percentage of success for 
9-year-olds on 130 exercises was 58.2%. OL 9-year-olds 1 mean was 
51.8%; thus, their relative performance was 6.4 points below the 
nation and shows up on the table as -6.4. EL 9-year-olds 1 mean 
performance level was 66.6%, or 8.4 points above the nation, as 
the table indicates. Differences for each population group as a 
whole appear in Table B-5 and are referred to in some parts of the 
text. 

The major points to emerge from Table B-2 are these: 

• The relationship of other language dominance to ethnic 
background is very different for whites, blacks and 
Hispanos. Though OL students in each group perform below 
the nation at each age, that is about all they have in 
common. Seventeen-year-old white OL students perform about 
like the nation (-0.6) and about 5 points below their EL 
counterparts. 

^fack OL 17-year-olds perform 26 points beld'w the nation 
/and 14 percentage points below their EL counterparts . 
Black EL students perform closer to the nation than black 
OL students at all three ages. 



Seventeen-year-old Hispanic OL students perform 9 points 
below the nation and do not differ from their EL 
counterparts . 

Although the 17-year-olds 1 data are the most accurate for 
describing OL students 1 performance in various ethnic 
groups, the 9- and 13-yearHolds 1 jresults are suggestive, 
too. For they imply that r over ) the years, and on the 
average r coming from an OL home has different consequences 
for students of different races, xh© gap between white OL 
and EL students is 15 points at ageSK 11 points at age 13 
and 5 points at age 17. The gap betw&«n black OL and EL 
students-is 10 points at age 9, 16 points a£ age 13 and 14 
points at age 17. And the gap between Hispanic OL and EL 
students is never more than 2.6 percentage points in 
either direction. 

Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

(Mean ■ 58.2X) (Mean » 74.0*) (Mean « 79.lt) 

& SL EL 

Nation -6,4 2.9 8,4 

Ra a? ack ' -13 5 -13.1 -3.2 -24.0 -15.3 -7.9 -26,3 -17.7 -12.6 

SnUe 3:1 6.2 10.0 -4.9 4.4- 6.0 -0.6 4 5 4.0 




HI spanlc 



l.l -8.1 -9.8 -7.0 -8.5 -5.0 -9.1 -7.2 -9.0 



• Coming from a OL home is clearly a greater problem for 
males than for females, particularly at ages 9 and 13. As 
students get older, however, the male/female difference 
lessens so that by age 17 there is only a 3- point 
difference between OL males and females and a 2-point 
difference between EL males and females. 

^ Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

(Mean - 58.25) (Mean - 74. OS) (Mean - 79.18) 
SL EL OL sl Ut sl_ Jt_ 





Nation -6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 

S 'Sale -9.6 1.0 7.4 -10.1 -1.2 3.3 -7.8 -1.6 0.5 

Female -2.6 4.7 9.3 -4.9 2.9 5.1 -5.3 1.1. 2.5 



• OL teenagers in the Southeast perform, as a group, below 
those in other regions. 
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Ag t 9 Age 13 Age 17 

(Meen - 58.28) fMean - 74.08) (Mean -79.18 

PL 5L L PL SL El 01 SL £L_ 

Nlt 1on -6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 1.6 

""CthMet -2.7 4-8 9 6 -5.5 2.9 4 6 5 3 0.7 1.5 

S8T £5 t 5: -S3 1: : "3: : : 

Wist -7.6 2.9 7.5 -7.2 -0.4 4.7 -5.7 1.0 3.2 



• OL students attending advantaged-urban schools perform 
above the nation — 2.5 points at age 9, 4 points at age 
13, 3 points at age 17. To be sure, the EL students in 
those schools perform even better, but the gap between OL 
arid EL students in advantaged schools is less than the 
national gap between OL and EL students — 12 points at 
age 9, 6 points at age 13 and 4 points at age 17. 

• OL students in rural schools appear at greatest 
disadvantage when they are 13 (-16 percentage points). 
Even the SL students are 7 percentage points below the 
nation, whereas the EL students are 3 points above. The 
gap of 19 points between OL and EL rural students is wider 
than the OL/EL gap for the entire age group. 

• OL, SL and EL students attending disadvantaged-urban 
schools perform, as g roups , below the national level . And 
there is very little difference between OL and SL 
students' performance in the d i sad van t aged-urban school 
group, especially at ages 9 and 17. ^ 

Age 9 Agt 13 , Age 17 

(Mean » 58.23) (Mean \ 74, OS) Mean ;, 79.13) ,., 

Nation -6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 l.tf 

Type of coenrounlty c n rt . - rt c 

Rural -11.7 -0.2 8.0 -16.4 -6.5 2.6 -9.0 -1.6 0.5 

Disadvantaged urban -14.0 -13.6 -3.0 -13.0 -3.7 -3.2 -11.3 -11,0 -8.1 

Advantaged urban 2.5 11.3 14.0 3.9 9.4 9.9 2.8 6.3 6.3 



• Students from homes in which another language dominates 
are, ad we saw earlier , d isproportionately represented 
below their modal grade. The relative performance of the 
below-raodal-grade OL 3tudents is 17 points behind the 
nation at ages 9 and 13, 23 points below at age 17. In 
each case, the gap between OL and EL students is wider for 
this subgroup than it is for the age group as a whole. 
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Nation* 



-6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 1.6 



Grade level m ^ mm m 

1 below modal -17.0 -11.0 -1.4 -17.3 -9.4 -2.6 -22.9 -14.9 -11.7 

Modal grade -1.0 8.0 10.9 -2.8 5.0 6.6 -2.6 2.6 3.2 



• OL students whose parents have had some post high school 
education perform considerably better than those whose 
parents have had less education. At ages 13 and 17, there 
is little appreciable difference between their performance 
and the national level of performance. SL students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school perform much 
like OL students. 

Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

~ (Mean " 



Nation 

Parental education 
Not graduated high 
school 

Graduated high 
school 

Post high school 
Graduated college 



OL . 


51 




OL m 




~~sr~ 


QU . 


SL . 


EL 


-6.4 


2.9 


8.4 


-7.7 


0.9 


4.2 


-6.7 


-0.2 


1.6 


-12.5 


-8.3 


2.5 


-11.9 


-9.6 


-4.8 


-9.8 


+.* 


-6.4 


-7.9 


2.8 


8.0 


-8.5 


-1.7 


2.6 


-8.4 


-1.6 


-1.1 


-4.2 


6.5 


12.4 


-0.7 


4.7 


7.3 


-0.8 


2.4 


4.6 


-4.2 


6.1 


11.0 


-3.7 


5.4 


7.6 


0.1 


3.9 


5.6 



OL students attending private schools perform, as a group, 
almost 4 points above the nation at age 9, 2 points above 
at age/^13 and 3 points above at age 17. In contrast, OL 
studen& attending public schools perform 7 to 9 points 
below the national level. The OL students in the private 
school^ perform much like all private school students (see 
Table p-5 for group differences); the OL students in the 
public' schools do not perform very mudh like all public 
school .students. 

' Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

(Mean » 58.25) (Mean » 74. OS) (Mean « 79. IS) 

OL 5L fcl t SL lE PL SL IZ 

Nation -6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 1.6 



School sector 

Public -7.4 2.1 8.0 -8.9 -0.2 3.5 -7.7 -0.7 1.1 

Private 3.6 9.3 12.1 1.3 3.9 10.3 2.7 5.3 6.3 
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OL students attending schools with large minority 
enrollments perform 11 to 13 points below the nation. This 
is only a couple of points lower than the per f ormance of 
all students in minority schools (Table B-5) . Those 
attending schools with largely white enrollments perform 4 
to 5 points below the national level , which is about 6 or 
7 points below the performan^p of all students in heavily 
white schools (Table B-5) . 

SL students in heavily minority schools perform much like 
OL students. In contrast, SL students in heavily white 
schools perform much like EL students. 

Agt 13 Age 17 



Nation 



(Mtan 


■ 58.2*) 


6l sl a 


-6.4 


2.9 8.4 


-13.1 


-8.8 1.5 


-4.4 


5.3 9.5 



(Mean » 74. OX) (Mean ■ 79.15) 

5l L EL OL SL JTI 

-0.2 1.6 




School composition a - ' . Lin a .in n -6 5 

Heavily minority -13.1 -8.8 1.5 -11.9 -f.t -2.4 '10.9 -10.0 
Heavily white -*-« 5.3 9.5 -5.1 3.2 5.4 -4.8 1.6 2.5 



OL students "trom homes with books , magazines , newspapers 
and an encyclopedia perform at about the national level or 
slightly above it. SL students with few reading resources 
at home perform like OL students; those with all the 
resources perform more like EL students. 

Agt 9 Agt 13 *■ Agt 17 

iT_L!!- 2 l_ jg n i£- 0 !L_ ITjl!: 1 ^ 

Nation -6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 1.6 

Reading resources 1n 

h 7essth.n3 -12.3 -8.0 1.4 -15.9 -13.0 -4.7 -1|.5 -13.9 -8.3 

3 -5.8 3.2 8.2 -8.5 -1.7 1.9 -8.0 -3.3 -1.3 

4 0.3 9.8 13,2 -1,4 5.5 7.4 0.5 3.6 4.4 
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CHAPTER 3 



Discussion 



It would appear that coming from a home in which a language 
other than English dominates is, generally speaking, an 
educational liability. But the performance results just 
highlighted indicate that among the OL students, like other groups 
of students, there is a considerable range of performance* On 
average, OL students attending advantaged-urban or private 
schools, those who have at least one parent who has gone beyond 
high school education and those who have daily access to books, 
newspapers, magazines and encyclopedias perform as well as or 
better than the national performance level of their age group, 
though they still perform below EL students v ^ th the same 
characteristics. It should be obvious that these- descriptors are 
all associated with socioeconomic conditions. That is, 
advantaged-urban schools serve communities in which a high 
proportion of the citizens yalfe employed as professionals and are 
in the middle and upper-middle class; people with post high school 
education are likely to have higher incomes than those who never 
graduated from high school; and homes with books, magazines, 
newspapers and an encyclopedia are likely to be somewhat more 
affluent than those withou^ some or all of those resources. 

What we see in the data, then, is not simply the consequence 
of a mismatch between students 1 home language and the language of 
instruction in the schools. Nowhere is ttjis mote obvious than in 
the results for ethnic groups. The fact that language dominance is 
differentially burdensome for white, black and Hispanic students 
(and Asian students, too, though NAEP data are sketchy on this 
point) suggests that language dominance is not the only 
contributor to poor reading performance. It is language dominance 
in conjunction with other background factors that makes a 
difference. This is to say, it is language dominance coupled with 
poverty or coupled with discriminatory treatment or coupled with 
both that makes the greatest difference. 

Several wnajor points flow from this observation. First, since 
OL s-tudents attending advantaged-urban and private schools perform 
very well, it is probable that all OL students would profit from 
receiving the kinds of help available in such schools,. The fact 
that OL students in d isadvantaged-ur ban schools perform so much 
lower suggests that school resources can make a difference. So, 
apparently , can home read ing resources . 
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A second implication of the results may be that schools could 
inform parents about the importance of home reading materials, 
their availability at public libraries and ways parents can work 
with libraries to broaden their children's exposure to 
English-language books, magazines and newspapers. 

Finally, it is important to stress the fact that, by itself , 
being from a home in which English is not the dominant language 
can be either an advantage or a disadvantage. Much depends on 
other characteristics of the homes OL students come from and the 
schools they attend. National Assessment staff will continue to 
explore the relative contributions to performance of each Of the 
variables described in the report by subjecting the data to 
various regression analyses. If the results of these analyses 
further clarify the situation, we will update this paper. 
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APPENDIX A 



Definition of NABP Reporting Groups and 
Background Questions Used in This Paper 



Rade/Ethnicity 

Results are presented for blacks, whites and Hispanos who 
were visually identified by the individuals administering the 
assessment. In addition, 17-year-olds were asked to identify 
their ethnic backgrounds themselves. 



Region 

The country has been divided into four regions: Northeast, 
Southeast, Central and West. States included in each region are 
shown on the following map. 




Sex 

Results are reported for males and females. 
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Type of Community 

Three extreme community types of special interest are defined 
by an occupational profile of the area served by a school as well 
as by the size of the community in which the school is located. 
This is the only reporting category that excludes a large number 
of respondents. About two-thirds do not fall into the 
classifications listed below. Results for the remaining two-thirds 
are not reported since their performance is similar to that of the 
nation. 

Advantaged-urban communities. Students in this group attend 
schools in or around cities having a population greater than 
200,000 where a high proportion of the residents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged- urban communities . Students in this group 
attend schools in or around cities having a population greater 
than 200,000 where a relatively high proportion of the residents 
are on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Rural c omm u n 1 1 1 e s . Students in this group attend schools in 
areas with a population under 10,000 where many of the residents 
t are farmers or farm workers. 

Size of Community 

Big cities. Students in this group attend schools within the 
city limits of .cities having a 1970 census population over 
200,000. * 

Fringes around big cities. Students in this group attend 
schools v^id^^n^metropolitan areas (1970 U.S. Bureau of the Census 
urbanized areas) served by cities having a population ^great^ than 
200,000 but outside the city limits. 

Medium cities. Students in this group attend schools in 
cities having a population between 25,000 and 200,000, not 
classified in the fringes-around-big-cities category. 

Small places. Students in this group attend schools in 
communities having a population less than 25,000, not classified 
in the fringes-around-big-cities category. 
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Grade in School 

. " / 
Results are categorized for,' 9-year-olds in the 3rd or 4th 

grade; 13-year-olds in the 7th or 3th grade; and 17-year-plds in 

the 10th or 11th grade. 
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Level of Parental Education 

National Assessment defines three categories of 
parental-education levels, based on students 9 reports. These 
categories are: (1) those whose parents did not graduate from high 
school , (2)^ those who have at least one parent who graduated from 
high school and (3) those who have at least one parent who has held 
some post high school education. 

Achievement Class 

Results are presented in four ranges of achievement 



performance. 










v. 


Achievement 


class 


1 . 


The 


lowest 


one-fourth of the national 


sample. 












Achievement 


class 


2. 


The 


middle 


lowest one-fourth of the 


national sample. 












Achievement 


class 


3. 


The 


middle 


highest one- fourth of the 


national sample. 












Achievement 


c lass 


4. 


The 


highest 


one- fourth of the national 



sample. 
School Sector 

Students were class i fied accord ing to whether they attended 
public or private schools. 

f 

School Composition 

Heavily minority schools are schools in which the majority of 
students come from minority populations. Heavily white schools are 
schools in which a majority of students are white. 

\. 
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Kindergarten Attendance 



Results are categorized for 9-year-olds only who responded 
either yes or no to a background question concerning kindergarten 
attendance. 



Reading Resources in the Rome 

Students were asked vmafcher their family recieved newspapers 
and magazines regularly, whether there were more than 25 books in 
their home and whether there was an encyclopedia in their home. 
Results are reported for students who had all four things at home, 
three of them or less than three. 

Television Watching 

Results are categorized for 9-, 13- and 17-year-old 
respondents by amount of time spent watching TV the previous day. 
Possible responses are: one hour or less, one to two hours, three 
to four hours, five or more hours. * 



Homework Assigned 

Results are categorized for 13- ,and 17-year-olds according to 
responses concerning amount of time spent on homewo.rlc the previous 
day. Possible responses are: none assigned, ^yi not do any 
assigned homework, less than one hour, between <^n? to two hours, 
more than two hours. 



How Much Time Spent Reading 

Results are categorized for 9-, 13- and ^7-year-old 
respondents by time spent reading for enjoyment the ptevious day, 
reported by time amounts of less than one hour, one to two hours, 
three or more hours. 



Do You Mostly Read. . • 

Results are categorized for 9^, 13- and 17-year-old 
respondents specifying either a preference for reading fiction or 
nonfiction, no preference or else stating that they never read 
during their spare time. \ 



( 
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TA8LE B-l. 1979-80 Distribution of Other Language Domlnaot, 
Shared Language and English Language Dominant Students Across 
Population Groups* Ages 9, 13 and 17 



Grouost 



Race/Ethn1c1ty 
American Indian 
Asian 
Black* 
White* 
Hispanic* 
Other 

No response s 



Region 
northeast ' 
Southeiit 
Central 
West 

Sex 
Male 
Female 



Type of comnunlty 
Rural 

01s Advantaged urban 
Advantagad urban 
Other 

SIzeTxf comnunlty 
Big dtles 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium dtles 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 
Other 



Age 9 



16.4 12.7 10.3 

71.0 79.4 88.1 

9.9 6.1 1.4 

2.8 1.8 2.8 



19.2 25.0 23.0 

26.4 22.8 24.2 

24.0 24.5 27.3 

30.4 27.7 25.4 



54.1 48.1 47.4 
45.9 51.9 52.6 



8.4 10.2 9.2 

8.7 6.6 4.6 

10.3 12.6 12.6 

72 . 5 70 . 6 73.6 



21.9 
19.9 
12.8 
45.4' 



19.2 
21.7 
U.5 
47.6 



16.6 
20.1 
13.2 
50.1 



31.6 24.2 19.3 
66.2 73.8 79.5 
2.2 2.0 1.2 



i PL 






i uL 


I SI 










2.1 


1.8 


1.2 








5.5 


1.1 


0.2 


13.9 


12.8 


12.2 


6.1 


9.6 


10.6 


52.8 


79.0 


87.0 


33.7 


66.4 


82.0 


28.3 


6.4 


0.6 


43.0 


14.4 


2.0 


5.0 


1.8 


0.3 


6.8 


3.8 


1.7 






2.9 


2.8 


1.5 



24.6 25.7 22.9 

24.0 20.6 26.3 

18.6 27.2 26.9 

32.8 26.5 23.9 



51.0 
49.0 



48.6 48.1 
51.4 51.9 



8!0 7.8 10.4 

13.9 8.0 6.9 

11.8 14.5 11.2 

66.2 69.6 71.4 



27.6 17.2 14.2 

25.2 26.1 24.4 

11.6 13.6 14.9 

35.6 43.0 46.4 



27.6 25.2 23.2 
65.2 71.6 74.6 
7.1 3.2 2.2 



53.9 
46.1 



48.7 
51.3 



L 



30.5 22.8 21-4 

16.6 20.7 24.0 
14.0 28.5 29 .5 
39.0 28.0 25.0 



49.6 
50.4 



6.6 8.3 8.4 

24.5 10.3 8.0 

10.9 13.1 12.4 

57.9 68.3 71.2 



29.8 17.1 16.4 
27.4 23.7 23.3 

13.9 15.8 14.3 
28.9 43.4 46.0 



20.1 13.1 11.1 
65.3 76.3 78.5 
14.5 10.6 10.4 



Parental education! 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 
Unknown 

Achievement class 

* Lowest 
Middle-lowest 
Middle-highest 
Highest 

School sector 
Public 
Private 



6.5 4.5 4.4 

14.0 ,12.3 17.9 

*v8.8 li.O 10.9 

45.7 49.7 44.9 

25.0 22.0 21.9 



33.2 21.0 11.3 

31.6 23.3 22.6 

21.2 25.4 31.6 

13.9 29.3 34.6 



90 . 9 89.1 39.0 
9.1 10.9 li.O 



20.7 9.6 ~7.9 

21.2 23.0 28.7 

11.2 15.6 17.6 

32.3 43.8 38.9 
14.5 3.1" 7.0 



38.3 23.6 17,4 

26.3 24.2 25.7 

19.1 25,0 23.2 

15.3 27.2 23. & 




26.6 


12.7 


11.0 


25.9 


28.0 


31.3 


11.5 


16.6 


13.5 


27.4 


40.0 


36.2 


3.6 


2.7 


2.5 


38.5 


26.0 


21.9 


23.7 


24.3 


25.7 


19.4 


25.5 


26.0 


18.4 


24.2 


26 • 5 


89.3 


91.1 


92.6 


10.7 


3.9 


7.4 
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TABLE B-l (continued). 



Grouost 



An» 9 Age 13 Age 17 

*0L Til ill i OL TSL Ilk ' 1QL m US 



School composition 

Heavily minority • ?2.6 17.4 13.8 37.8 19.0 15.1 33.6 15.0 10.8 

Heavily white 77.4 82.6 86.2 62.2 81.0 84.9 66.4 85.0 89.2 

K1 ndergarten 
Yes 83.7 87.5 90.0 

No 16.0 12.1 9.8 

Reading resources 1n home • * none 

Less than 3 35.4 26.0 25-1 27.4 14.8 13.9 28.Q 11.3 11.5 

if 35.4 34.5 36.5 30.2 26.8 28.2 28.1 23.1 24.2 

4 29.2 39. 4 V 38.4 42.4 58.4 57.9 43.9 65.6 64.3 

tPsroentages may not add vertically to 100% due* to nonresponse rate or rounding error. 
^Seventeen-year-old studants identified their ethnic backgrounds themselvee; and 23- 
y ear-old* were aggregated in only three oategoriee (white, black and Eispano) based ^pon 
the judgment of the persona who administered the assessments. Experience hoe established 
that under these circumstances, soms Bispanos will be classed as whites or blacks, inflat- 
ing those oategoriee and understating the number of Hispdnos. The percentqgee listed at 
age 17 are the beet eetimatee of ethnic breakdown we have and probably reflect a rougnly 
similar breakdown at the other ages. 

Estimates of Asians and American Indians are based on a small marker of respondents and 
should not be taken as definitive national figures, 
fftfine-year-o Ids 1 nonresponse rate was high. 



TABLE B-2. 1979-80 Reading Performance of Other Language Dominant, Shared Language 
and English Language Dominant Students 1n Various Population Groups, Compared to 
National Performance, Ages 9, 13 and 17 



Groups 
Nation 

Race/Ethn1c1ty 
Black* 
White* 
Hispanic* 

Reg1 on 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Sex / 
Male 

Female «rw 

Type of community 
Rural 

Disadvantaged urban 
Advantaged urban 

Size of community 
B1g cities 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium cities 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 



Age 9 
(Mean ■_58 a 2£), 



Tjt 
-6.4 



2.9 



Age 13 
(Mean ■ 74. OS) 
3T ET 



• 13.5 -13.1 



■5.2 
■7.2 



6.2 
-8.1 



8.4 



-3.2 
10.0 
-9.8 



-7.7 



■24.0 
-4.9 
-7.0 



Age 17 
(Mean ■ 79.1") 
"0T~ 



0.9 4.2 



• 15.3 
4.4 
-8*. 5 



-7.9 
6.0 
-5.0 



-6.7 



■26.3 
-0.6 
-9.1 



-0.2 



■17.7 
4.5 
-7.2 



■17.0 
-1.0 



■11.0 
8.0 



-1.4 
10.9 



• 17.3 
-2.8 



Parental education* 

Not graduated high school -12.5 -8.3 2.5 

Graduated high school -7.9 2.8 8.0 -8.5 

Post high school -4.2 6.5 12.4 -0.7 

Graduated college -4.2 6.1 11.0 -3.7 



-9.4 
5.0 



-9.6 
-1.7 
4.7 
5.4 



-2.6 
6.6 



-4.8 
2.6 
7.3 
7.6 



-22.9 
-2.6 



-9.8 
-8.4 
-0.8 
0.1 



• 14.9 
2.6 



-9.7 
-1.6 

2.4 
3.9 



IT 
1.6 



■ 12.6 
4.0 
-9.0 



-2.7 
-7.8 
-6.1 
-7.6 


4.8 
-0.3 
4.1 
2.9 


9.6 
7.7 
8.7 
7.5 


-5.5 
-11.7 
-6.2 
-7.2 


2.9 
-2.9 

3.0 
-0.4 


4.6 
2.5 
5.1 
4.7 


-5.3 
-12.2 
-6.8 
-5.7 


0.7 
-4.2 
1.0 
1.0 


1.5 
0.1 
1.5 
3.2 


-9.6 
-2.6 


* 1.0 


7.4 
9.3 


-10.1 
-4.9 


-1.2 
2.9 


3.3 
5.1 


-7.8 
-5.3 


-1.6 
1.1 


0.5 
2.5 


-11.7 
-14.0 
2.5 


-0.2 
-13.6 
11.8 


8.0 
-3.0 
14.0 


-16.4 
-13.0 
3.9 


-*6.5 
-8.7 

g.4 


2.6 
-3.2 
9.9 


-9.0 
-11.3 
2.8 


-1.6 
-11.0 
6.3 


0.5 
-8.1 
6.3 


-7.0 
-2.9 
-4.7 
-8.3 


0.1 
5.8 
2.4 
2.9 


6.5 
10.1 
7.9 
8.6 


-7.2 
-3.2 
-9.5 
-10.5 


-1.8 
3.2 
1.1 
0.4 


0.8 
5.2 
3.7 
4.8 


-8.1 
-4.4 
-7.3 
-7.4 


-3.5 
1.2 
1.4 

-0.1 


-1.2 
2.5 
2.0 
2.0 



•11.7 
3.2 



-6.4 
-1.1 
4.6 
5.6 



School sector 
Public 
Private , 



■7.4 
3.6 



2.1 

»9.8 



8.0 
12.1 



-8.9 
1.3 



-0.2 
8.9 



3.5 
10.3 



-7.7 
2.7 



■0.7 
5.3 



1.1 

6.3 



School composition 
Heavily minority 
Heavily white 



-13.1 
-4.4 



-8.8 
5.3 



1.5 
9.5 



• 11.9 
-5.1 



-8.6 

3.2 



■2.4 
5.4 



■ 10.9 
-4.3 



-10.0 
1.6 



■6.5 

2.5 
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TABLE B-2 (aontinuad) . 




Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

(Mean - 58. 28) (Mean ■74.08) (Mean ; 79. IX 

ol, SL fit SL EE ol sl 

-6.4 2.9 8.4 -7.7 0.9 4.2 -6.7 -0.2 1.6, 
Kindergarten 

Yes . -4.4 5.5 9.9 

No -16.3 -15.6 -4.5 

Reading resources 1n home » ■» ic e n a n a 

Less than 3 -12.3 -8.0 1.4 -15.9 -13.0 -4.7 -16.5 -13.9 -8.8 

3 -5.8 3.2 8.2 -8.5 -1.7 1.9 -8.0 -3.8 -1.3 

4 0.3 9.8 13.2 -1.4 5.5 7.4 0.5 3.6 4.4 

Television watching . . , , , , 

None or less than 1 hour -6.1 5.3 9.7 -5.1 3.0 5.7 -4.6 2.3 3.3 

1-2 hours -5.5 6.5 10.1 -4.8 3.6 6.4 -3.6 0.8 2.5 

S-4 Jours -1.7 7.2 11.2 -7.0 0.4 4.1 -9.1 -2.4 -0,4 

MoJe S3 5 hours -5.2 -1.2 5.0 -14.0 -6.0 -1.3 -20.4 -9.0 -5.1 

Homework assigned 
No homework 
Didn't do 1t 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hour? 
More than 2 hours 

How much time spend reading 

Less than 1 hour -5.1 4.5 8.5 

1-2 hours -2.4 7.8 10.3 

More than 3 hours -8.0 -2.3 8.4 

Do you mostly read... 

Fiction -7.4 4.9 9.7 

Nonaction -9.2 0.0 6.2 

Both -2.8 5.3 10.2 

Seventeen-year-old students identified their ethnic backgrounds themselves; 9- and 13 -year-olds 
were aggregated in only three categories (white, black and Bispano) based upon the^ judgment oj 
the persons who administered the assessments. Experience has established that unaar these cir- 
cumstances, some Sisvanos will be classed as whites or blacks, inflating those categories ana ^ 
understating the number of Sispanos. The percentages listed at age 17 ars the best jstzma.es 0; 
ethnic breakdown we have and probably reflect a roughly similar breakdown at the other ages. 
Estimates of Asians and American Indians ars based on a small number of respondents and should 
not be taken as definitive national figures. 
^Nine-year-olds* nonresponee rate was high. 



-9.8 


-2.0 


1.8 


-12.1 


-5.3 


-3.1 


-12.1 


-4.2 


0.1 


-8.8 


0.6 


2.4 


-7.9 


2.3 


5.4 


-7.8 


1.0 


2.8 


-4.0 


3.6 


6.3 


-2.4 


2.6 


4.3 


-5.5 


0.9 


4.9 


1.0 


4.7 


6.3 


-7.8 


0.3 


3.6 


-7.8 


-1.1 


0.6 


-5.0 


2.7 


7.1 


-2.4 


2.7 


5.0 


-10.8 


1.8 


4.0 


-10.5 


0.4 


4.5 


-4.3 


5.0 


7.6 


-6.1 


2.5 


4.6 


-12.3 


-5.0 


0.3 


-7.6 


-2.0 


0.0 


-2.9 


4.4 


6.3 


0.3 


3.6 


4.5 
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TABLE B-3. Estimated Standard Errors for Entries 1n Table 8-2* 



Aqe 9 



Groups 
Nation 

Race/Ethn1c1ty 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Type Of community 
Rural 

Disadvantaged urban 
Advantaged urban 

Size of community 
81 g cities 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium cities 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 

Parental education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 

School sector 
Public 
Private 

School composition 
Heavily minority 
Heavily white 



0.79 
0.89 



1.11 
0.66 



T 



1.S0 1.33 1.32 
0.62 0.30 0.24 
1.69 1.S9 2.47 



1.35 1.04 1.00 

1.24 1.10 0.99 

1.24 1.03 0.93 

1.15 1.01 1.01 



0.44 
1.94 



1.25 
0.56 



0.48 
0.45 



0.71 
0.32 



0.45 
0.42 



1.87 1.44 1.35 
1.72 1.51 1.58 
1.84 1.39 1.27 



1.26 1.11 1.12 

1.43 1.15 1.10 

1.74 1.48 1.29 

0.89 0.75 0.69 



0.25 
1.51 



1.15 
0.28 



72 
28 



2.08 1.56 1.45 

1.60 0.95 0.75 

1.90 1.06 0.92 

0.90 0.47 0.46 



0.24 
1.38 



1.20 
0.25 



Age 13 

-or — ir — nr 



1.57 1.20 1.06 
0.83 0.28 0.22 
1.15 1.49 2.41 



1.21 0.97 0.89 

1.32 1.07 0.86 

1.42 0.94 0.83 

1.09 0.96 0.89 



0.84 
0.85 



1.18 
0.67 



1.37 
1.33 
1.72 
1.11 



0.46 
1.78 



0.99 
0.72 



0.44 
0.43 



0.63 
0.32 



0.39 
0.37 



2.00 1.41 1.12 
1.51 1.36 1.24 
1.78 1.24 1.12 



1.15 1.10 1.00 

1.28 1.00 0.90 

1.67 1.16 0.98 

1.06 0.76 0.65 



0.55 
0.27 



0.98 0.82 

0.66 0.50 

0.79 0.61 

0.50 0.50 



0.24 
1.32 



1.07 
0.27 



0.21 
1.17 



1.01 
0.23 



Age 17 
"01 — — ET 



2.23 1.39 1.08 
1.13 0.35 0.24 
1.11 1.50 2.67 



1.25 1.08 0.90 

1.91 1.16 0.88 

1.80 1.00 0.81 

1.12 1.01 0.87 



0.90 
1.01 



1.57 
0.75 



0.50 
1.89 



1.21 
0.74 



0.48 
0.46 



0.96 
0.93 



0.38 
0.38 



2.56 1.51 1.14 
1.39 1.42 1.18 
2.09 1.41 1.11 



1.24 1.18 0.97 

1.48 1.15 0.93 

1.80 1.19 0.98 

1.35 0.81 0.66 



0.24 
1.44 



1.27 
0.27 



0.72 
0.25 



1.34 0.98 0.72 

1.43 0.67 0.48 

2.02 0.87 0.60 

1.38 0.54 0.46 



0.20 
1.17 



1.10 
0.21 
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Groups 

Kindergarten 
Yes 
Ho 

Reading resources 1n home 
Less than 3 
3 
4 

Television watching 
None, less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
3*4 hours 
Ho re than 5 hours 

Homework assigned 
No homework 
Didn't do 1t 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 2 hours 

How much time spend reading 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 3 hours 

Do you mostly read... 
Fiction 
Nonfictton 
Both 



TABLE B-3 (continued). 
Age 9 



SL 



IT 



0.50 0.42 0.38 
1.51 1.34 1.36 



1.04 0.68 
1.04 0.59 
1.15 0.55 



1.35 0.75 

1.31 0.71 

1.31 0.70 

1.17 0.70 



0.64 
0.53 
0.51 



0.71 
0.65 
0.61 
0.63 



0.78 0.43 
1.19 0.65 
1.49 0.92 



1.39 0.78 
1.24 0.71 
0.88 0.47 



0.36 
0.62 
0.96 



0.66 
0.68 
0.45 



Age 13 



1.19 
1.14 
0.95 



SL 



0.80 
0.62 
0.38 



1.36 0.64 

1.24 0.60 

1.12 0.59 

1.32 0.77 



1.13 
2.18 
1.13 
1.32 
1.81 



0.64 
1.30 
1.98 



1.21 
1.23 
1.04 



0.61 
1.20 
0.57 
0.63 
1.05 



0.32 
0.66 
1.13 



0.58 
0.66 
0.52 



0.67 
0.51 
0.34 



0.56 
0.51 
0.49 
0.63 



0.49 
0.95 
0.48 
0.55 
0.87 



0.26 
0.60 
0.99 



0.49 
0.58 
0.45 



Age 17 
SL EL 



1.34 
1.35 
1.04 



1.34 
1.97 
1.54 
1.48 
1.30 



0.67 
1.54 
2.68 



44 
30 
26 



1.04 0.72 
0.74 0.55 
0.37 0.32 



1.13 0.55 0.45 

1.31 0.65 0.49 

1.52 0.75 0.55 

2.18 1.23 0.81 



0.65 
0.99 
0.73 
0.73 
1.07 



0.48 
0.68 
0.55 
0.56 
0.79 



0.34 0.26 
0.73 0.60 
1.52 1.09 



0.69 
0.63 
0.60 



0.51 
0.50 
0.49 



•Standard errors were based on the metier of exeroiees in a mean and the sample eixe using a 
statistical relationship with JaokJaiifed standard errors. 
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TABLE B-4. NAEP Sample Proportions of Students in 
Selected Categories by Age 



Groupst 

Language 
Other language 
Shared language 
English language 
Other 

Race/Ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian 
Black* 
White*. 
Hispanic* 
Other 

No response 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Type of community 
Rural 

Disadvantaged urban 
Advantaged urban 

Size of community 
Big cities 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium cities 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 

Parental education# 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 



Age 9 



13.0% 
28.3 
39.5 
19.2 



Age 13 



8.6% 
26.2 
55.4 

9.8 



Age 17 



6.1% 
21.8 
69.5 

2.7 







1.4 






0.8 


14.0 


13.5 


10.3 


79.0 


79.7 


74.2 


5.7 


5.6 


8.2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.5 
2.6 



22.2 


23.6 


22.2 


24.6 


25.0 


22.9 


25.7 


25.7 


28.2 


27.5 


25.7 


26.6 


50.0 


••* 

49.4 


50.0 


50.0 


50.6 


50.0 




'■ * v ' * 




9.8 


9.9 


8.2 


6.9 


8.3 


9.7 


10.9 


11.5 


12.3 


19.1 


16.6 


17.6 


19.8 


24.3 


23.5 


12.6 


14.1 


14.8 


48.6 


45.1 


44.1 


27.0 


25.8 


12.6 


70.8 


70.8 


76.6 


5.3 


10.3 


12.6 


15.2 


26.2 


30.5 


10.4 


16.1 


17.5 


45.3 


38.3 


36.2 
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TABLE B-4 (continued). 



Grouost 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Achievement class 

Middle- lowest 

Middle-highest 

Highest 


25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


School sector 
Public 
Pr1 vate 


89.9 
10.1 


89.6 
10.4 


92.2 
7.8 


School composition 
Heavily minority 
Heavily white 


.18.6 
81.4 


19.5 
80.5 


13.5 
86.5 


Kindergarten 
Yes 
No 


85.3 
12.4 


* 




Reading resources 1n home 
Less than 3 
3 
4 


30.7 
35.0 
34.3 


17.2 
28.2 
54.6 


13.3 
24.2 
62.5 



^Percentages may not add to 100% due to nonresponse rate or rounding error. 
'Seventeen-year-old atudenta identified their ethnic background ^themselves; 
9- and 13-year-olds were aggregated in only three categories (white, black 
and Hispano) based upon the judgment of the persons who administered the as- 
sessments. Experience has established that under these circumstances, some 
Hiapanos will be classed as whites or blacks, inflating those categories and 
understating the number of Hispanos. The percentages listed at age 17 are the 
best estimates of ethnic breakdown we have and probably reflect a roughly simi- 
lar breakdown at the other ages. 

Estimates of Asians and American Indians are based on a small number of respon- 
dents and should not be taken as definitive national figures. 
#Nine-y ear-olds' nonresponse rate was high. 
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TABLE B-5. Group Differences From National Percentages 
of Success, Ages 9, 13 and 17 



Groups 

Race/ Ethnicity 
American Indian 
Asian 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Other 

No response 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



Age 9 



•13.81% 
3.37 

•13.27 
3.21 



2.55 
-2.23 

1.08 
-1.17 



Age 13 



•14.33% 
3.27 
•11.37 
-3.33 



1.36 
-2.70 

2.28 
-0.87 



Age 17 



-7.26% 
-3.11 
•15.22 
3.75 
-9.78 
-2.36 
-8.49 



0.21 
-2.02 
0.53 
1.10 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



•2.48 
2.47 



•2.09 
2.06 



-1.38 
1.38 



Type of community 
Rural 

Disadvantaged urban 
Advantaged urban 
Other 



-2.53 
■14.73 
9.82 
0.20 



-3.94 
-9.78 
8.50 
0.29 



-0.66 
•10.35 
5.86 
0.49 



Size of community 
Big cities 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium cities 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 

Parental education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 

School sector 
Public 
Private 



-3.45 
3.20 

-0.40 
0.23 



■13.07 
5.59 



-9.13 
0.87 
4.38 
2.91 



•0.78 
7.30 



-3.73 
2.06 
0.42 
0.10 



•9.26 
4.06 



•10.45 
-0.93 
4.49 
4.67 



-0.96 
8.04 



-3.33 
1.13 
0.69 
0.52 



■14.88 
2.34 



-8.55 
-2.20 
3.40 
4.55 



-0.51 
5.75 
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TABLE B-5 (continued) . 



Groups 



Age 9 



Age 13 



Age 17 



School composition 
Heavily minority 
Heavily wh1te_ 



K1 ndergarten 
Yes 
No 



Reading resources 1n the home 
Less than 3 
3 
4 

Television watching 
None or less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
3-4 hours 
More than 5 hours 

Homework assigned 
No homework 
Didn't do 1t 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 2 hours 

How much time spend reading 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 3 hours 

Do you mostly read. . . 
Fiction 
Nonf1ct1on 
Both 



-10.75 
2.43 



2.68 
■14.09 



-9.61 
0.89 
7.66 



1.48 
3.00 
5.20 
■1.68 



-9.07 
2.26 



-9.33 
1.46 



2.29 
3.94 
-3.76 



1.35 
•2.49 
2.81 



42.59 
-2.11 
5.05 



2.16 
3.03 
0.18 
-6.89 



-2.42 
-5.21 
1.22 
3.00 
0.07 



•0.13 
2.55 
•1.12 



4.00 
-5.09 
3.58 



-12.67 
-2.90 
3.81 



2.27 
1.26 
-2.23 
-8.10 



-4.69 
0.77 
1.30 
2.91 
5.16 



-0.75 
3.20 
1.13 



3.10 
-L56 
3.60 
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TABLE B-6. Estimated Standard Errors 
Groups 

Race/ Ethnicity 

American Indian 

Asian 

Black 

White 
X Hispanic 
4 , Other 

No response 

Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Sex 
Male 
Female 

Type of community 
Rural 

Disadvantaged urban 
Advantaged urban 
Other 

Size of community 
Big cities 

Fringes around big cities 
Medium cities 
Small places 

Grade level 
1 below modal 
Modal grade 



Group Differences in Table B-5* 



Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 



1.69 
2.02 

1.00 0.93 1.0 

0.25 0.23 0.2 

1.20 1.14 1.10 

2.24 2.14 1.48 

1.44 

0.86 0.81 0.85 

0.85 0.81 0.85 

0.82 0.78 0.78 

0.82 0.80 0.81 



0.37 0.35 0.36 

0.37 0.35 0.36 



1.08 1.02 1.09 

1.12 1.04 1.05 

1.10 1.00 1.04 

0.46 0.46 0.47 



0.89 0.88 0.90 

0.93 0.82 0.87 

1.07 0.91 0.92 

0.62 0.63 0.65 



0.50 0.48 0.63 

0.28 0.26 0.25 



Parental education 
Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Post high school 
Graduated college 

School sector 
Public 
Private 



0.88 
0.62 
0.70 
0.40 



0.64 
0.48 
0.56 
0.41 



0.63 
0.46 
0.57 
0.43 



0.20 
1.14 



0.20 
1.04 



0.20 
1.07 
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TABLE B-6 (continued). 



Groups 

School composition 
Heavily minority 
Heavily white 

Ki ndergarten 

Yes ^\ 
No 

Reading resources in home 
Less than 3 
3 
4 

Television watching 
None, less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
3-4 hours 
More than 5 hours 

Homework assigned 
No homework 
Didn't do it 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 2 hours 

How much time spend reading 
Less than 1 hour 
1-2 hours 
More than 3 hours 

Do you mostly read. . . 
Fiction 
Nonfiction 
Both 



Age 9 



0.90 
0.24 



0.37 
1.03 



0.48 
0.45 
0.45 



0.55 
0.53 
0.52 
0.54 



0.33 
0.51 
0.65 



0.55 
0.53 
0.38 



Age 13 



0.85 
0.23 



0.55 
0.46 
0.33 



,50 
.46 
.49 
.57 



0. 
0, 
0. 
0, 



46 
76 
44 
50 



0.71 



0.26 
0.52 
0.77 



0.45 
0.50 
0.41 



Age 17 



0.97 
0.22 



0.62 
0.51 
0.31 



0,42 
0.46 
0.58 
0.73 



0.46 
0.63 
0.51 
0.52 
0.69 



0.25 
0.55 
0.90 



0.4Q 
0.47 
0.46 



"Standard errors were baaed on the number of exercises in a mean and the sam- 
ple size using a statistical relationship with jaokknifed standard errors. 
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